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of Indigenous Peoples’ Day 


Parker Garlough and Margaux 
Jubin 


Beacon Correspondents 


On Saturday, Indigenous people 
and allies assembled to commemo- 
rate Indigenous People’s Day and call 
attention to the day’s lack of holiday 
status in Massachusetts. 

The march was organized by Indig- 
enous Peoples’ Day Massachusetts, 
United American Indians of New En- 
gland, North American Indian Center 
of Boston, and Cultural Survival. Pro- 
testers took to the streets, pausing at 
the Massachusetts State House, Bos- 
ton City Hall, and Faneuil Hall over 
the course of three hours. 

As they marched alongside the 
Boston Common, protesters held 
signs saying “Ban native mascots,” 
“Land back,” and “Indigenous Peo- 
ple’s Day now! #Sinking Columbus.” 
One bright orange sign read, “We are 
not vanishing. We are not conquered. 
We are as strong as ever,” along with 
the UAINE logo. 

“(Indigenous Peoples’ Day] is a 
meaningful symbolic gesture in ad- 
dressing the pain caused to native 
peoples by the many years of public 
celebrations of Columbus as a hero,” 
UAINE and NAICOB said in a joint 
press release. 

Indigenous Tufts University stu- 


Protesters march in front of Quincy Market. Parker Garlough / 


dent Hannah Norton remembers ex- 
periencing discrimination and racism 
since kindergarten. They expressed 
frustration and discouragement re- 
garding their university’s celebration 
of a genocidal leader like Christopher 
Columbus. 

“My [elementary through high] 
school was very white,” Norton said. 
“T felt very alone, and I couldn’t repre- 
sent my indigeneity or else I would be 
teased and taunted.” 

The protest demanded that state 


Seven observations from 


the Bruins’ 


rescason. 


finale loss 


Leo Kagan 
Beacon Staff 


The Boston Bruins fell 5-3 to 
the New Jersey Devils on Saturday 
night, concluding their preseason 
with a home-ice loss. 

The loss to the Devils was the 
Bruins’ final test ahead of their 
Wednesday evening faceoff against 
the Washington Capitals, which 
kicked off the regular season. 

Four key players—left wingers 
Brad Marchand and Taylor Hall 
and defensemen Charlie McAvoy 
and Matt Grzelcyk—were absent 
from the lineup. Devils center 
Jack Hughes capitalized on these 
absences, leading his team with a 
two-point outing. 

Though some of the Bruins’ lines 
clicked on Saturday, others strug- 
gled to find synergy. Head Coach 
Jim Montgomery’s new system is 
yielding issues and rewards, roster 
spots are solidifying, and the battle 
in net remains unsettled. 

1. David Krejci and David 
Pastrnak got cooking and Pavel 
Zacha brings a different element 
to the Czech line 

After Hall was injured in the 
Bruins’ Oct. 1 match against the 
Philadelphia Flyers, center Pavel 
Zacha found himself slotted next to 
center David Krejci and right wing- 
er David Pastrnak for an all-Czech 
trio. 

Through two games, the line 
proved cohesive, putting up a com- 
bined 11 points between the Sat- 
urday loss to the Devils and a 5-4 
overtime win against the New York 
Rangers on Oct. 5. 

Krejci—the playmaker of the 
line—showed no signs of rust in his 
limited preseason action, finding 
teammates with crisp, tape-to-tape 
passes. Pastrnak—the sniper—ri- 
fled a puck past Devils goaltender 
Mackenzie Blackwood and let an- 
other one fly past Rangers goal- 
keeper Jaroslav Halak. 

But Zacha is neither pure pass- 


er nor shooter—though he scored a 
goal and tallied two assists against 
the Rangers—so what is his role on 
the line? 

Against the Devils, Zacha 
played well, handling pucks clean- 
ly and contributing to the creative, 
free-flowing rush offense that the 
Czech line is best suited for. With 
his 6-foot-3 frame and decent- 
ly-fast skating, Zacha should have 
no problems keeping up with his 
teammates and forechecking in 
deep. 

Moving forward, Zacha should 
aid his linemates and stay out of the 
way. When Krejci and Pastrnak get 
going like they did Saturday, the of- 
fense seems to pour out in buckets. 

2. Czech line is the Bruins’ best 
offensive weapon but the rest are 
still searching for rhythm 

Pastrnak, Krejci, and Zacha 
seem to create synergy, particular- 
ly in the offensive zone. But as has 
been proven in years past, one line 
can’t score all the goals. So what 
other lines are forming for the B’s? 

The second line on the ice for 
the Bruins on Saturday was center 
Craig Smith, Bergeron, and De- 
Brusk, but Smith was swapped for 
left winger AJ Greer later in the 
game. Bergeron and DeBrusk will 
likely stay together—and probably 
be reunited with Marchand when he 
returns from injury—but for now, 
the top left wing position seems 
vacant. 

Smith was at his best when he 
was with Krejci and Hall during 
the 2020-21 season, but that line 
seems unlikely to go back togeth- 
er right now with the emergence of 
the Czech line. Greer has proven 
worthy ofa roster spot, but is better 
suited for the bottom six. 

Left wingers Nick Foligno, To- 
mas Nosek, and center Jakub Lau- 
ko worked well together, with Fo- 
ligno and Lauko connecting for a 
third-peri 
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legislature honor Indigenous Peo- 
ples’ Day in Massachusetts, facilitate 
the return of Native American sacred 
and funerary objects to their respec- 
tive tribes, prohibit the use of Native 
American caricatures as mascots in 
public schools and sports teams, in- 
clude indigenous culture and history 
in K-12 curriculum, and create a com- 
mission on the education of Native 
American children. 
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Resident assistants, 
on-campus organizations 
seek community in 
coming out 


Adri Pray 
Beacon Staff 


Resident assistants and on-cam- 
pus organizations honored Nation- 
al Coming Out Day last Tuesday 
with a social event to provide a 
sense of queer community. 

As a white transgender man, 
resident assistant and key event or- 
ganizer August Fowle recognized 
his inherent privilege compared 
to other members of the commu- 
nity, but said he still felt erased 
and excluded by Emerson’s queer 
community. However, compared 
to other queer events held on-cam- 
pus, Tuesday’s event represents 
a community that isn’t entirely 
white, cis, and able-bodied, noted 
the junior communications major. 

He recalled advocating for an 
event like this as a first-year stu- 
dent, and now, as a resident assis- 
tant, could create an on-campus 
space for Emerson’s queer com- 
munity. 

“We want to hang out and be 
in community and try to have the 


best time we can,” Fowle said. 
“But also [have] an event that very 
clearly wants people who aren’t al- 
ways directly invited to events like 
this.” 

Emerson topped the Princeton 
Review’s list of LGBTQ-friendly 
colleges in the US in 2018. The 
ranking has since dropped, as the 
college sits at number 19 on the 
list. Transphobia, Fowle said, isn’t 
always apparent at Emerson, but is 
subtle and constant. 

“A lot of [trans people] express 
the same fear of events that aren’t 
queer-focused of being afraid to 
walk into them, wondering if we’re 
going to be the only trans person 
there, what’s going to be said, and 
what kinds of things are going to 
erase our struggles,” he said. 

Abbie Langmead, the president 
of Emerson Poetry Project—which 
hosted an open mic on Tuesday— 
recognized that Emerson is many 
students’ introduction to a predom- 
inately-queer space. The students 
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Filing for an ESA at 
Emerson is overwhelming 


Riley Nemes 
Beacon Correspondent 


Before entering college, I knew 
I would never be able to make it 
through the stress of balancing class- 
es and clubs without something to 
ground me. I needed something to 


comfort me during my inevitable 
breakdowns; something that would 
listen to my constant anxieties. I 
needed something that would greet 
me with warm purrs and fluffy cud- 
dles instead of verbal advice. 

My cat, Tokyo, was gifted to me 
for my 17th birthday after my parents 
noticed the mental spiral I fell into af- 
ter the death of my lifelong pet, Piper. 
Piper provided me with mental stabil- 
ity I didn’t even know about until I 
could no longer rely on it. 

Thus, it was without question that 
I needed to validate the support To- 
kyo gave to me by making him my 
Emotional Support Animal. A month 
after my March 2022 acceptance to 


Emerson, I decided it would make a 
good place for Tokyo, too. So, how 
did something so simple—registering 
an ESA for my mental health—be- 
come one of the biggest stresses of 
my summer? 

College life can be extremely 
stressful for students—between 2010 
and 2015 alone, there has been a 30% 


increase in students seeking counsel- 
ing help. A University Health study 
found that 80% of students report 
feeling stress at university. Interac- 
tion with animals can reduce this 
stress significantly by decreasing the 
levels of stress-related hormones, 
animals can also reduce loneliness, 
boost mood, and increase the feeling 
of support. 

Every student in need should be al- 
lowed an animal on-campus. Unfor- 
tunately, when Emerson adds unnec- 
essary rules to the process of having 
an animal on-campus it deters many 
students from even trying. Though 
Emerson attempts to label itself as 
a school that preaches awareness 


and protection for mental health, its 
hurdles during the ESA registration 
process prove this label performative. 

Picture me hunched over my lap- 
top only a few months before college 
application deadlines, frantically re- 
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News 


Spring 2023 to run new social 
impact design minor 


Ryan Forgosh 
Beacon Correspondent 


This spring, Emerson will in- 
troduce a social impact design 
minor program to allow students 
to work with social justice groups 
outside of Emerson in addressing 
issues from gun violence to climate 
change. 

In studio classes—courses de- 
signed for students to create prod- 
ucts via collaboration—students 
will focus on an issue within the 


Studio class alongside members of Peace Institute / Courtesy Olivia Goldberg 


community. Participants will select 
from one of two currently available 
initiatives—“transforming narra- 
tives of gun violence” and “climate 
and community”—and collaborate 
on a creative project throughout the 
course. 

The social impact design minor 
will be run by professor Eric Gor- 
don, director of Emerson’s Engage- 
ment Lab, where the program is 
housed. 

The curriculum starts with a 
co-design studio focused on meth- 


ods of collaborative production 
which will prepare students for the 
three other required studio cours- 
es, creating a focused path for stu- 
dents. 

“What’s cool about this is that 
we’ve never had the opportunity to 
really build a curriculum for under- 
grads,” said Gordon. “This is the 
first opportunity to do that.” 

Previously, Gordon taught Em- 
erson’s studio classes before they 
were a part of a specific minor 
focused on social justice. Despite 
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now being housed in a minor, there 
will be no prerequisites locking 
students out of the studio classes 
if they are not in the social impact 
design program. Although new- 
comers to the minor must start with 
co-design studio, if a student has 
already taken a studio course, it 
will still count towards their minor 
requirements. 

“Our plan is to offer courses 
within every department, so that, 
regardless of your skillset or pas- 
sion, there is opportunity to work 
on these important initiatives 
through this minor,” Gordon said. 

Last spring, Emerson offered 
a documentary studio course in 
which students collaborated with 
Peace Institute and Massachusetts 
General Hospital to create a short 
film “Quiet Rooms.” The film at- 
tempted to transform the narrative 
of gun violence in Boston. 

Junior business of creative en- 
terprises major Sabrina Carr took 
the course along with three other 
Emerson students. Carr said the 
experience “changed her as a per- 
son,” noting her interactions with 
the film’s subjects. 

“IT felt very close and connect- 
ed to [the subjects],” Carr said. 
“IT know one of the mothers had a 
really hard time opening up, but 
eventually she felt comfortable 
enough with us to tell us her story 
and that made me feel so grateful 
and lucky.” 

While those who have enrolled 
in studio classes deliver positive 
reviews, many Emerson students 
aren’t aware these classes exist. 

“There were only four Emerson 
kids in the class, which was very 
upsetting to me,” Carr said. “It was 
upsetting to me that there were so 
few kids in the class, but I think 
that also has to do with the adver- 
tising of it.” 

Senior visual media arts major 
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Malena Horne is taking the games 
for social change studio course this 
semester. This course is an intersec- 
tion of two things Horne is passion- 
ate about—game design and social 
justice—yet she only found it after 
accidentally stumbling across it. 

“T read a little bit about it when 
signing up for classes, didn’t think 
much of it, and then my adviser 
told me more about it,” Horne said. 
“Once I heard the actual descrip- 
tion of it I was like, ‘This is actual- 
ly pretty cool.’” 

Former documentary studio stu- 
dent Olivia Goldberg agreed that 
studio classes lack promotion. She 
became aware of the classes at a 
breakfast with the Dean, where the 
initial narrative of gun violence 
studio class was pitched. 

“It’s great for people like me, 
but then I’m like ‘Only four people 
took this class,’” she said. 

Students hope that now the stu- 
dio classes are a part of a minor 
they will start getting the attention 
that they deserve. Gordon is also 
optimistic about studio classes’ 
prospects in light of the new minor. 
He is working to make these hopes 
reality. 

“This semester we’re trying to 
get out to classes to let students 
know about it,’ Gorden said. 
“We're trying to do the work of 
letting people know that it exists at 
the moment.” 

The social impact design is cur- 
rently in Emerson’s course catalog 
and can be declared as a student’s 
minor, though classes will not be- 
gin until Spring 2023. An informa- 
tion session for the minor will be 
held on Oct. 27th at noon in the En- 
gagement Lab at 160 Boylston St. 
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PLS considers A Different Way Forward 
for women’s prisons 


Ethan Cotler 
Beacon Correspondent 


Warning: This article mentions do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault. 

Prisoners’ Legal Services of Mas- 
sachusetts held a discussion on Friday 
about PLS attorney Sarah Nawab’s 
report, “A Different Way Forward,” 
which outlines steps to respond to and 
prevent women’s trauma in the crim- 
inal justice system with a focus on 
prison abolishment. 

On the cusp of a bill promoting 
the construction of a new women’s 
prison in Massachusetts, this report 
offers improvements and alternatives 
to incarceration. Nawab interviewed 
women who were incarcerated at 
Massachusetts Correctional Institu- 
tion-Framingham, the only women’s 
prison in the Commonwealth and the 
oldest in the US. Alongside critiques 
of the prison, all four of the interview- 
ees felt “the current reentry system 
that exists for women is woefully in- 
adequate,” per the report. 

Two of the women interviewed 
by Nawab were also panelists in the 
discussion. Stacey Borden, the found- 
er of New Beginnings Re-Entry Ser- 
vices, hosted the event at the organiza- 
tion’s Women’s Empowerment House 
in Dorchester. Her organization New 
Beginnings strives to help formerly 
incarcerated women by providing a 
supportive community to reenter soci- 
ety and advocate on their behalf. The 
other interviewee and panelist, Jasmin 
Borges, is an organizer at the Massa- 
chusetts Bail Fund, which aims to post 
bail for those who cannot afford it. 


The attendees were seated in an 
outdoor area while Nawab introduced 
the speakers. The first to speak was 
Emerson alum Mallory Hanora, who 
serves as director for Families for Jus- 
tice As Healing. The report named her 
organization advocating “to end the 
incarceration of women and girls.” 
Honora touched on the report’s cri- 
tique of the $50 million women’s 
prison Massachusetts is considering 
constructing. 

Massachusetts neglected 
MCI-Framingham, the oldest wom- 
en’s prison in the country, leaving it 
in disrepair. The state is looking at the 
former male prison Bay State Correc- 
tional Center in Norfolk as a place to 
build the new project. The bill has yet 
to be passed but was met favorably by 
the state senate. 

“Building another women’s pris- 
on is a 150-year-old solution, and it’s 
time to put that to rest,” Hanora said. 
“[Families for Justice As Healing is] 
an abolitionist organization. We rec- 
ognize the contemporary criminal le- 
gal system as an extension of the sys- 
tem of slavery. We recognize that its 
job is social and racial control.” 

Hanora said her organization stands 
staunchly on the ideal of getting rid of 
prisons. “A Different Way Forward” 
seconds this abolitionist sentiment and 
demands community-based responses 
as a replacement for the carceral sys- 
tem. 

“The broad categories are hous- 
ing, healing, treatment, education, 
economic development,” Hanora 
said. “We want people to have ac- 
cess to dignified and safe housing, 
and we want decentralized funding 


for community-led solutions, grass- 
roots efforts, and neighborhood-based 
block-by-block projects where com- 
munity members are given money and 
resources.” 

In the report, Borges detailed 
her trouble finding housing and em- 
ployment after her 12 years spent in 
MCI-Framingham. Today, she fights 
for formerly incarcerated women like 
her to have a voice. 

“When you first enter the [prison] 
system, the first thing upon arrest they 
say is ‘You have the right to remain si- 
lent,’ and you continue to be silenced 
throughout your court proceedings, 
you continue to be silenced in prison,” 
she said. “So when Sarah of PLS ap- 
proached me with [the report], I [said], 
‘yes, let’s give these women the voice 
that they deserve, the platform to be 
heard.’” 

A point she elucidated in the re- 
port was that she experienced trauma 
during and before incarceration, and 
needed services to assist in care on 
reentry. 

Borden said she also endured trau- 
ma in MCI-Framingham, which she 
spent time in and out of for 20 years. 
She said the prison system “should 
have been condemned years ago.” 

Borden listed reasons women may 
commit crimes that would land them 
in facilities like MCI-Framingham. 
According to Borden, most incarcer- 
ated women are victims of sexual and 
domestic violence. A study referenced 
in the report conducted by the Applied 
Research Forum in a New York State 
maximum security prison found that 
94% of women surveyed had expe- 
rienced abuse at some point in their 
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Borges, Borden, and Honora left to right. / Courtesy Armand Coleman 


lifetime. 

Borden spoke briefly of her own 
experience of sexual and domestic vi- 
olence, saying it took her years to pro- 
cess what she’d been through. 

“T could never articulate what hap- 
pened to me as a young child being 
sexually molested and [as] an 18-year- 
old girl being raped,” she said. 

It wasn’t until 2008, when a judge 
asked Borden “what was wrong with 
her,” that she felt humanized for the 
first time. 

“It took like all [those] years. 
Couldn’t they have given me some 
help?” Borden said. 

Borges said stakeholders in the US 
prison system feel the current system 
is the only option, but only because 
they “lack imagination.” 

To help provide communities with 
adequate resources, Nawab and PLS 


advocate for increased funding, job 
opportunities, and accessible career 
training. 

“It’s not the most policed commu- 
nities that are the safest,” she said, 
“it’s the most well-funded.” 

The report finds that women return- 
ing to underfunded communities are 
not sufficiently supported, and calls 
for the abolishment of carceral sys- 
tems and the US’s reliance on those 
systems. 

“State-sanctioned trauma is un- 
acceptable for people of any gender, 
and especially for women, the over- 
whelming majority of whom have ex- 
perienced violence and trauma during 
their lives,” states the report. 
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Coming out encourages self- 
expression 


Cont. from Pg. 1 


do a great job of fostering a com- 
munity, she said, but she called 
on administration to do more for 
underrepresented students. 

“[Emerson is] not doing enough 
for [its] students of color. [Emer- 
son is] not doing enough for its 
low-income students,” she said. 
“It is a safe place to be gay in 
this community, but if you were 
any other marginalized group, it 
begins to falter.” 

Tuesday’s event was meant to 
celebrate the existence of queer 
identities and come together as a 
community, rather than focusing 
on the act of coming out itself. 
Reflecting on his own coming 
out, Fowle said it’s a situation 
that puts queer people in poten- 
tial harm. 

“I’m somebody who’s always 
had a hard time on National 
Coming Out Day because of my 
experiences with coming out,” 
he said. “My thought with the 
event was ‘Okay, let’s give peo- 
ple a space to be in community 
with other queer people at an in 
event on National Coming Out 
Day that has nothing to do with 
coming out.’” 

To foster an environment of 
community, Theyta President 


Alix Broderick encourages con- 
fidentiality at meetings to keep 
each individual out of identi- 
ty-based harm. The organization 
agreed to participate in the event 


Protesters carry signs and a mural down Park St. / Photo Parker Garlough 


as a show of solidarity. 

“T realized this is actually really 
important because there are peo- 
ple who are scared to tell their 
families ‘This is who I am,’” 
Broderick said. “Coming out for 
me is extremely important, at 


least in my opinion, being able 
to show who you are and be who 
you are and be who you want to 
be.” 

Fowle invited Chastity Bowick, 


- me 
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Protest demands 
recognition of Indigenous 
Peoples’ Day 
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The city of Boston took measures to 
honor similar demands in its recognition 
of Indigenious People’s Day in 2021. 

The rally began at the MBTA Red 
Line’s Park Street station with the rec- 
itation of a land acknowledgement. Al- 
though land acknowledgements have 
been criticized as a hollow gesture in 
many circumstances, this one included a 
“Jand back” call to action. Kimimilasha 
James, an Aquinnah Wampanoag repre- 
sentative for UAINE, declared her sup- 
port for the land back movement, asking 
the audience to chant “land back now.” 

““Tand back’ means the land is returned 
to us and we can better take care of it... 
We need to get the U.S. government out 
of our lives,” James said to the crowd. 
“As a starting point, all of the state parks 
and national parks can be returned to us 
right now.” 

The phrase “land back” was popu- 
larized in 2018 by Aaron Tailfeathers, 


a member of the Kainai Tribe of the 
Blackfeet Confederacy of Canada, who 
used it in memes criticizing Canadian 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s policies 
supporting pipeline development and 
opposition of land reparations. Since 
then, the phrase has been used to oppose 
pipeline construction, as well as in a 
demonstration at Mount Rushmore. 

Organizers gave a series of speeches 
highlighting the Indian Child Welfare 
Act—which protects the continuity of 
Indigenous culture by setting standards 
for preventing the excessive removal 
of Native American children from their 
homes—the land back movement, the 
widespread use of indigenous people as 
mascot—such as the Washington Com- 
manders, which until 2020 were referred 
to with a derogatory term—and the dis- 
proportionate rates of domestic violence 
against Native Americans. 

After pausing at the Massachusetts 
State House, the protest passed down 
Beacon Street to Congress Street. Along 
the way, event organizers and protes- 


the executive director of the 
Transgender Emergency Fund 
of Massachusetts, to speak at the 
event. She spoke of her journey 
of self-expression and encour- 
aged others to share theirs, also 
advocating for students to get 


involved with transgender and 
other queer issues. 

“We celebrate you as taking the 
step forward to being here today 
listening to my story, but it’s be- 


tors alike led a variety of chants. Some 
mirrored those heard in the Black Lives 
Matter protests of 2020, such as “Whose 
streets? Our streets,” and “Show me 
what democracy looks like! This is 
what democracy looks like!” Others 
described Indigenous-specific grievanc- 
es, such as “‘Liar, liar, colonizer, native 
people still live here” and “From Turtle 
Island to Palestine, free the land, free the 
people.” 

The protest landed at City Hall, where 
protestors gathered under the Ponkapo- 
ag flag, flown at City Hall for the first 
time on Saturday. The event organizers 
celebrated this recognition, as well as 
Boston City Council’s recognition of 
Indigenous People’s Day in 2021 under 
the leadership of Ruthzee Louijeune and 
Kendra Lara, but they believe Boston 
still has a long way to go. 

Spilling onto the street across from 
City Hall, protesters planted themselves 
in front of Faneuil Hall, ready to protest 
its namesake, founder Peter Faneuil—a 
wealthy slave trader. 

Kevin Peterson, founder and executive 
director of the New Democracy Coali- 
tion, repeatedly emphasized the need for 
solidarity across marginalized commu- 
nities, highlighting the intersectionality 
between struggles of Black and Indige- 
nous people. He also discussed the bru- 
tality caused at the hands of Columbus 
and the damage caused by celebrating a 
murderer and a tyrant. 

“Perhaps we should call this place 
Crispus Attucks Hall,” Peterson said. 
“Perhaps we should call this place Free- 
dom Hall. Perhaps we should call this 
place Liberty Hall. But we cannot call it 
Faneuil Hall, so for now we call it Slave 
Trader’s Hall.” 

To end the protest, organizers invited 
all protesters and spectators to stand in a 
circle and join in a two-step dance. They 
described it as a healing activity meant 
to close out the protest on a positive note 
celebrating the community protesters 
formed in their collective demands for 
action. 

“People think it’s a day where we’re 
supposed to dress up and drum for you,” 
James said. “We’re here for politics. 
We’re here for reality.” 
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yond the work that I’ve done,” 
she said. “I feel and I know that 
we are the future of this country 
and if we can help the most vul- 
nerable of our communities, we 
should be able to help anybody.” 

After moving to Boston to 
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pursue her  gender-affirming 
process, Bowick encountered 
discrimination from landlords, 
coworkers, and people she came 
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Mahtowin Munro encourages protesters to dance. / Photo Parker Garlough 
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into contact with every day. She 
lost jobs and housing because 
of her identity, eventually be- 
coming homeless before finding 
sanctuary within the Transgen- 
der Emergency Fund. 

“TI want you to realize the op- 
portunities that we have for our 
communities and what we can 
do to build ourselves up,” she 
addressed the students. “I would 
not be here today if it wasn’t 
for organizations like the Trans- 
gender Emergency Fund, which 
literally saved my life, and in 
return, has given me the oppor- 
tunity to save lives.” 

To better aid the community, 
she recommended getting in- 
volved and volunteering with 
different groups like the Trans- 
gender Emergency Fund, bagly, 
a trans youth oriented support 
group; or the Massachusetts 
Transgender Political Coalition, 
a support group for all trans in- 
dividuals. 

Emerson also offer LGBTQIA+ 
resources on its site, including 
the Social Justice Center, Em- 
erson’s on-campus advocacy 
group, name update informa- 
tion, deadnaming information, 
a guide to LGBTQIA+ flags and 
symbols, a video explaining pro- 
nouns, and a page dedicated to 
affirming gender identity. 


adrianna_pray@emerson.edu 


Organizers give speeches in the Common. / Photo Parker Garlough 


Indigenous prostesters dance in front of Fanuiel Hall. / Photo Parker Garlough 
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Beyond the protest—ways to get involved 


Ana Sophia Garcia-Cubas 
Assemat 
Beacon Staff 


We all know how it goes. 

Something bad happens (again). 
A shooting. A hurricane. A new 
way to restrict reproductive rights. 
We get filled with that nauseating 
combination of anger and helpless- 
ness. We’re doomscrolling. We’re 
anxious. We think that there’s gotta 
be some way we can help. 

Or nothing happens at a time 
where something clearly needs to 
be changed. It seems like no one is 
moving a finger to help solve the 
water crisis in Flint, Michigan, or 
in Jackson, Mississippi or Balti- 
more, Maryland—all cities that are 
majority-Black and brown com- 
munities. Rent prices soar up high 
while the minimum wage remains 
plastered to the ground like week- 
old roadkill. Someone profits off of 
someone else having to ration their 
insulin so they can afford to eat— 
even though insulin only costs 2-8 
dollars to produce. 

So what do we do? We build 
community. We check in on the 
people we know who are most af- 
fected. We organize—be it through 
mutual aid, relief funds, support 
networks. And maybe after a day 
or an hour, to our relief, someone 
tells us there will be a protest. Six 
o’clock in front of the government 
building. Be there or be square. 

These protests are usually or- 
ganized by local activist groups, 
and to our convenience, most of 
them pass through Emerson either 
on their way to the City Hall or the 
State House. 

But while protesting is a great 
way to mobilize and make your 
voice heard, it is not the only way 
to resist, and often it is not the most 
accessible way to resist. There are 
many factors that complicate some- 
one’s ability to attend a protest, 
none of which diminish someone’s 
commitment to a cause. However, 
these factors must be considered if 
we truly seek to promote the equi- 
ty, empathy, and change that these 
social movements represent. It’s 
important to understand that with 
protests—just like in every other 
area of society—there are higher 
stakes for the marginalized than 
there are for the objectively priv- 
ileged. 

Protesting comes with an in- 
creased risk to some marginalized 
groups—tisks that simply aren’t 
there for others. These risks can 
make protesting incredibly diffi- 
cult. Some of the variables that 
can make protesting inaccessible 
to people are immigration status, 
lack of accessibility and accom- 
modations, and the ever-looming 
threat of police brutality. 

If an undocumented person is 
arrested at a protest, they face 
near-certain deportation. The 
Trump administration made it le- 
gal for ICE and CBP to assist law 
enforcement during protests. And 
even when there aren’t immigra- 
tion officers on scene, if there is a 
suspicion of an individual being 
an immigrant (documented or not, 
and of course this suspicion is of- 
ten based on a person’s accent or 
race) during an arrest, immigration 
officers are contacted. Even im- 
migrants with documents (be it a 
green card or a visa) can face de- 
portation if they are charged with 
a crime. 

While a considerable number 
of protests are small and peaceful, 
there is always the risk of law en- 
forcement escalating the situation, 
and it is never certain that a pro- 


test won’t turn into a conflict. As 
a green card holder, I personally 
have not attended any protests in 
my time at Emerson for this rea- 
son. I know I can make a difference 
without putting my future and safe- 
ty at risk. 

When it comes to accessibility, a 
lack of accommodations such as an 
ASL interpreter for speeches can 
hinder someone’s ability to partic- 
ipate in a protest. One also needs 
to keep accessibility in mind when 
planning a marching path, as com- 
monplace infrastructure such as 
ramps and cobblestone streets may 
impede a wheelchair user’s ability 
to participate. Unfortunately, pro- 
testing is like most other aspects 
of society in the sense that acces- 
sibility is often overlooked when 
disabled people aren’t involved 
with the organizing of the event 
itself. Ableism runs deep, and the 
assumption of able-bodiedness can 
exclude disabled people from civic 
participation. 

Different disabilities may bring 
about specific concerns when it 
comes to dealing with law enforce- 
ment, too. People have been denied 
medication when in police custody 
(diabetic people in particular have 
been denied insulin in the past). As 
the pandemic endures, people not 
masking during a protest may put 
immunocompromised folks at seri- 
ous risk. 

And when it comes to the most 
common image seen during a pro- 
test—such as the people marching 
holding banners with both hands 
over their heads—, some mod- 
ifications may need to be made 
by participants who are unable to 
carry signposts, such as attaching 
signs to mobility aids in a way that 
doesn’t impede their function. Dif- 
ferent disabilities bring on differ- 
ent concerns for people, some of 


“It’s important 
to understand 
that with 
protests—just 
like in every 
other area of 
society—there 
are higher 
stakes for the 
marginalized 
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which may make protesting much 
more difficult than it needs to be, 
or even impossible. 

And it’s very important to note 
that protesting often involves put- 
ting yourself in the line of fire— 
unfortunately, sometimes literally. 

The BLM marches in 2020 
taught us that law enforcement will 
never hesitate to enact the violence 
of the state on protestors, especial- 
ly if they are people of color. This 
violence—like the white suprema- 
cy that permeates the fabric of the 
United States—has a long history 
that can be traced back to the vi- 
olence of settler colonialism and 
chattel slavery. 

But for as long as there has 
been state violence there have been 
people fighting against it, and this 
fight has taken myriad forms. Pro- 
testing is only one of them, and it 
comes with an increased threat of 
violence to marginalized commu- 
nities. 

Although, to take two move- 
ments that often get compared as 
an example, police brutality was a 
lot more prevalent during the civil 
rights protests than it was during 
the BLM protests, considering just 
how much the police brutalized 
civil rights protestors, using the 
civil rights as a standard sets a pret- 
ty low bar for police to clear. Yes, 


the outcome of a protest is a lot less 
violent now than it was back then, 
but that does not mean that police 
violence should be accepted. 

We should not refuse anyone the 
right to protect themselves from 
situations where they may face 
violence. Audre Lorde was one of 
the first to postulate self-care and 
self-preservation as a revolutionary 
act when it comes to marginalized 
people whose ability to thrive— 
to survive—is constantly being 
hindered by the state. “Caring for 
myself is not self-indulgence. It is 
self-preservation, and that is an act 
of political warfare.” 

Those who can and choose 
to protest are brave, no question 
about it. But the opposite is not 
true. Protesting is an act of bravery, 
but surviving is an act of resistance 
too. Marginalized people who can’t 
or choose not to protest have the 
opportunity to turn their energies 
elsewhere. 

Considering how protesting is 
inaccessible to many, it’s time to 
open up the conversation when it 
comes to taking action. Resistance 
can take many forms, and it’s im- 
portant to consider which form can 
best fit your community and the 
movement. So what are some ways 
you can support a cause if you are 
unable to attend a protest? 

There are thousands of people 
and communities out there that are 
supporting one another and creat- 
ing a space where they can better 
see the type of world they want 
to live in. If you’re interested in a 
particular cause, do some research. 
Getting involved is often as easy as 
asking “what can I do to help?” 

The Boston area has some great 
organizing and mutual aid net- 
works, and a lot of them rely on 
platforms like Instagram to connect 
to the community. The Freedom 
Fighters Coalition has a goal “to 
unite as many different activists, 
community organizers, or even so- 
cial action organizations, to unite 
all of them to get them on one uni- 
fied front to combat racism, other 
forms of oppression and other so- 
cial injustices.” They frequently 
share calls for mutual aid on their 
Instagram (@ffcof2020), and have 
been instrumental in pushing back 
against the rising neo-nazi move- 
ments in the Boston area. They are 
also a good resource if you can and 
wish to participate in protests, as 
they will often share information 
on upcoming demonstrations. 

While we should continue to 
work toward accessible protests, 
we must also remain aware that no 
social movement accomplished its 
goals fighting only on one front. 

Those who can’t or don’t partic- 
ipate in public demonstrations can 
still support whatever movement 
they wish to participate in. Pro- 
testing as a political act should be 
viable for those who wish to partic- 
ipate but are—as of now—exclud- 
ed, but we should not ignore the 
ways we can show up for our com- 
munities outside of times of crisis. 


a_garciacubasassemat@emerson.edu 
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Ned Fulmer, Rex Orange County, and separating 
the violence from the artist 


Meg Richards 


Beacon Correspondent 


“There’s sexual harassment 
over here and you shouldn’t con- 
flate it with rape,” said Tarana 
Burke, founder of the #MeToo 
movement. “Which is true; those 
are two very different things. But 
they’re on the same spectrum. 
Sexual harassment is like the gate- 
way drug. It’s the entry point.” 

The news broke on Monday, 
Oct. 10 that Alex O’Connor, bet- 
ter known by his stage name Rex 
Orange County, was charged on 6 
counts of sexual assault in Lon- 
don. He was forced to cancel his 
tour because he will be awaiting 
trial for the next six months. 

This comes less than two weeks 
after Ned Fulmer, beloved mem- 
ber of the online entertainment 
group Try Guys, left the company 
after landing under fire for engag- 
ing in an extramarital workplace 
affair with one of his employees. 

Both of these men were pub- 
lic figures that I admired and sup- 
ported in middle school, so these 
allegations were nothing short of 
a grave disappointment for my 12- 
year old-self. Besides the general 
letdown of men once again being 
untrustworthy, there’s a need for 
reckoning in our culture. When 
are we going to stop “separating 
the art from the artist,” and start 
holding celebrities, men more 
specifically, accountable for their 
actions? 

There is no room to support 
a figure who abuses their power. 
When you support an abuser, in 
any way, you say that you’re able 
to set aside indefensible actions. 
At the end of the day, if their vic- 
tims are not able to set aside that 
person’s offenses so easily, nei- 
ther should fans and supporters. 

Fulmer’s case is not a linear 
narrative of adultery, though Sat- 
urday Night Live might argue oth- 
erwise. Fulmer was a company 
founder engaging in a sexual re- 
lationship with his subordinate— 
ultimately a boss cheating on his 
wife with his employee. Though 
the Try Guys immediately sev- 
ered ties and denounced Fulmer’s 
actions, the writers over at 30 
Rockefeller don’t see the big deal. 
This past Saturday, Oct. 8, SNL 
aired a sketch parodying the Try 
Guys’ video addressing Fulmer’s 
scandal. The sketch defended 
and minimized Fulmer’s actions 
as merely a man cheating on his 
wife, which happens every day. 
Evidently, they echo a sector of 
the Internet inhabited by Cancel 
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Culture vultures. Inflammatory 
Twitter comments flooded in la- 
beling standing Try Guy mem- 
bers Eugene, Keith, and Zach as 
“self-important,” saying, “there 
are bigger things to worry about.” 

Fulmer’s actions reflect a re- 
curring, systemic problem; that 
is, men asserting their power in 
the workplace over junior em- 
ployees in romantic or sexual re- 
lationships. Even if both parties 
are legal, consenting adults, the 
situation could still be considered 
an issue of sexual misconduct 
and harassment. To ignore the 
presence of a power dynamic in 
a romantic or sexual context is to 
ignore the potential for that power 
to be abused—and that potential 
is always there. 

We, as consumers, are ob- 
viously unable to be aware of 
all these incidents as they occur. 
There was no way to know what 
Rex Orange County did before 
the news broke, although the inci- 
dents occured in early June. Sim- 
ilarly, the responsibility should 
not le completely on the base 
of consumers to hold artists ac- 
countable, especially with what 
little knowledge consumers have 
of the character of their favorite 
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celebrities. 

We have to begin confronting 
how we let abusers keep their plat- 
forms. How does their malice go 
unchecked long enough for them 
to amass fame, money, and pow- 
er? How do we stop them from 
getting platforms to misuse in the 
first place? 

Historically patriarchal spaces 
like entertainment make men more 
likely to accrue power than wom- 
en. In the entertainment industry, 
women are 4 times more likely to 
report that gender hinders oppor- 
tunities to advance in their careers 
than men? 

Harvey Weinstein and Woody 
Allen were not isolated, fluke in- 
cidents-the entertainment industry 
has a long history of inhibiting 
and covering up abuse. Com- 
pounded with the public’s willing- 
ness to look past the poor choices 
of men, this creates a vicious cy- 
cle of abusers perpetually getting 
away with appalling behavior. 

Weinstein and Allen, along with 
Fulmer and Rex Orange County, 
are not the biggest problem— they 
are symptoms of an overarching 
trend in our culture that lets men 
get away with gross misuses of 
their platforms. We, as consumers, 
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excuse them in the name of sepa- 
rating the art from the artist. 
Doing this excuses these behav- 

iors based on the caliber of their 
artistry and fame, further enabling 
this behavior to continue. It’s not 
unfounded to admit that the art 
belongs to the audience as much 
as it does the artist—but it is un- 
realistic to assume that we don’t 
keep these abusers profitable by 
continuing to consume their art. 

A relevant example of an art- 
ist’s actions being separated from 
their legacy is Kanye West. Re- 
cently, he has come under fire for 
wearing a “white lives matter” 
hoodie at his fashion show and 
making anti-semitic remarks on 
Twitter. This behavior is nothing 
new for West—where in the past 
he has made insensitive comments 
about slavery, supported former 
president Donald Trump, and ter- 
rorized his ex-wife on social me- 
dia for dating after divorcing him. 

West’s other past offenses are 
nothing short of abhorrent—his 
Instagram reign of terror over 
Kim Kardashian and _ threats 
against Pete Davidson are equally 
as deplorable. However, as Trevor 
Noah put it: 


“You may not feel sorry for 
Kim because she’s rich and fa- 
mous...but what she’s going 
through is terrifying to watch 
and shines a spotlight on what so 
many women go through when 
they choose to leave.” 

Despite this, West’s fanbase 
cherry picks his actions time and 
time again, separating “Kanye 
West” the artist and “Kanye 
West” the person. The same can 
be said for John Lennon, Chris 
Brown, Elvis Presley and any 
other man whose artistry tran- 
scends problematic actions in the 
eyes of the public. 

Ned Fulmer was a part of 
a relatively innocent and light 
hearted group of YouTubers, so 
it’s easy to excuse his behaviors 
as just adultery. However, the un- 
derlying issue is that this was his 
younger employee. He exercised 
an, albeit normalized, abuse of 
power and is facing repercussions 
from it. The punishment is not 
disproportionate to the crime be- 
cause his crime is not just cheat- 
ing on his wife-it’s something far 
more inexcusable. 

Rex Orange County wrote 
songs about heartbreak and the 
emotional loss of someone you 
love; his music was easy to con- 
nect with and relatable. In his 
case, there is something to be 
said about using whatever talent 
an artist has to sell a certain im- 
age that potentially helps them 
get away with their abuse. By lis- 
tening to his music, we continue 
to sponsor his get out of jail free 
card. 

Nevertheless, birds of a feather 
flock together; by supporting the 
content these men produce, you 
have to support their actions. No 
matter how much we say it, the 
men themselves and their work 
are not separate entities. 

To make art is to put yourself 
into your work, and it is human 
nature to support artist’s whose 
work we see ourselves in, relate 
to, or enjoy consuming because 
of personal preferences and ex- 
periences. It is for this reason 
that once an artist needs to be 
“held accountable’—whether it 
by Twitter ban, court hearing, or 
termination of employment—it’s 
time to reevaluate if you, as a fan 
and supporter, are still able to 
separate them from their art. 


megan_richards@emerson.edu 


The overwhelming and unnecessary process 
of filing for an ESA at Emerson College 


Cont. from Pg. 1 
searching college after col- 
lege to find one that would wel- 
come my ESA. To my surprise, 
the Fair Housing Amendments 
Act of 1988, Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and 
Title Hl of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act protect the right 
of people with disabilities to keep 
emotional support animals, even 
when a landlord’s policy explic- 
itly prohibits pets. Therefore, ev- 
ery college in the U.S. is required 
by law to allow ESAs. With this 
knowledge, my decision to make 
Tokyo my ESA felt like the right 
choice—all I needed to do was get 
Emerson’s approval. 

Since I suffer from tremendous 
anxiety, I operate with a sense of 
urgency, so I believed the process 
of actually getting Tokyo to cam- 
pus would be the same. Turns out 


I was very wrong. 

Two days after declaring my 
commitment to Emerson, I sat 
with my computer in my incred- 
ibly boring AP Psych class and 
googled “Emerson Student Ac- 
cessibility Services.” I scrolled 
to the Housing/Dining Accommo- 
dation steps and completed steps 
one and two, which are as follows: 
first, download the Housing Infor- 
mation Packet with the included 
SAS request form, then complete 
the form and return it to SAS, 
along with written documentation 
of your disability from a quali- 
fied impartial professional. Very 
straightforward, right? Wrong. 

Even after completing steps one 
and two—and emailing the neces- 
sary documents to SAS—I was 
met with the reply that my doc- 
umentation of disability did not 
count since it did not come from a 
therapist that I see regularly. Con- 


fused by this reply, I emailed the 
therapist who not only diagnosed 
me but also labeled Tokyo as an 
ESA. 

She replied, “Being in treat- 
ment is not a requirement for an 
ESA and your landlord/manage- 
ment company cannot mandate it 
as a condition of approving your 
reasonable accommodation  re- 
quest.” 

Unfortunately, since Emerson 
is a private college, it can make 
any additional rules it wants. 
Therefore, I had no other choice 
but to scramble and find a thera- 
pist who could see me on a regular 
basis and rewrite my diagnosis, 
specifically stating why my men- 
tal health issues require the aid of 
an ESA. This process wasn’t com- 
plete until late May, just two days 
before SAS’s deadline. 

Next, I was interviewed and 
asked the verbatim questions that 


I had already answered in the on- 
line process. Fortunately, the in- 
terview was a success and Tokyo 
was accepted as my ESA. Unfor- 
tunately, the next hurdle was the 
Housing Offices. Though I turned 
in my forms for Tokyo’s registra- 
tion weeks before the deadline, 
Emerson College Housing found 
a way to delay the process further 
by losing my paperwork. 

Housing finally got back to 
me just two days before move-in, 
which only increased my anxiety. 
Thankfully, Tokyo was approved 
and I could breathe easier know- 
ing I wouldn’t be facing one of the 
biggest changes of my life alone. 
With Tokyo, I wouldn’t fall into a 
depressive prison that I’m unable 
to free myself from; with his help, 
I wouldn’t let my anxiety stop me 
from staying on track with my 
goals and begin to fail classes, or 
seclude myself from others as I 


have in the past. 

Although the process was far 
more difficult than it needed to 
be, I would do it all over again— 
and I will need to do it again next 
year, so it’s a good thing I feel this 
way. It makes sense that students 
should have the availability to 
bring their pets with them to cam- 
pus. Yet, when Emerson makes 
the process extremely difficult, by 
adding rules that are not even re- 
quirements by law, it makes many 
students feel overwhelmed by the 
process, stopping us in our tracks. 

Perhaps instead of making 
claims for the advocacy of mental 
health awareness and protection, 
Emerson should provide students 
with easy procedures, as well as 
more advertisements for the al- 
lowance of ESA on campus. 


riley_nemes@emerson.edu 
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Alums open inclusive craft beer brewery 


Karenna Umschield 
Beacon Staff 


Two Emerson alumni combined 
their love for craft beer and their 
passion for brewing to open up a 
brewing company in Hudson, MA. 

Jamie Muldoon and Jake Leblanc 
both studied broadcast journalism 
and met through a radio journalism 
class. They have maintained their 
friendship since their graduation in 
2005,, and when they saw a nearby 
brewery for sale, they decided to 
join a group of friends with a similar 
interest in craft brewing to open Clo- 
ver Road Brewing on Sept. 9, 2022. 

Leblanc explains that he first be- 
came interested in craft beer during 
his time at Emerson when he visited 
nearby venues that are home to a va- 
riety of brews. 


“Tt wasn’t necessarily something 
that I knew existed until we went to 
places named Sunset Cantina and 
Brighton, which had, like, 300 beers 
available,” he said in an interview 
with The Beacon. 

Now, 17 years later, Muldoon and 
Leblanc capitalized on this interest 
to open an establishment not too far 
from their alma mater. While most 
of the owners do not have a business 
or professional brewing background, 
they were up for the challenge of 
navigating the industry and finding 
ways to make their company suc- 
cessful. 

“T think just owning a brewery 
and learning the equipment has been 
a learning curve, but everyone’s 
done great,” Muldoon said. 

Their hard work paid off with an 
exceptional opening night, bringing 
lines out the door. A broken refriger- 


Courtesy Clover Road Brewing 


ation system, unfortunately, caused 
the brewery to close just one day lat- 
er as all the beer had warmed. 

“We could have gone old school 
and put the kegs in ice baths and 
done stuff like that, but the quality 
of the beer is really important to us 
and making sure that we give a good 
experience to our customers,” said 
Muldoon. 

While the broken system was 
temporary, Muldoon and Leblanc’s 
commitment to quality beer is cer- 
tainly not. Clover Road Brewing 
aims to be a space for fans of all 
types of beers, from IPAs to Pil- 
sners—and everything in between. 

Muldoon cites the company’s sea- 
sonal, flavored small batch brews as 
a very special aspect of the brewery. 

“We’re just super excited to pro- 
vide the classic beers, but also do 
kind of a twist and unique version of 
one of them once a month,” she said. 

One of the small batch brews is 
a jalapeno pilsner, a limited-time 
brew they’re offering for two weeks. 
The duo is also planning on infusing 
their West Coast IPA with pumpkin 
and cinnamon for the fall season. 

“Every month we’re going to kind 
of rotate and do these very special 
limited releases that are super fresh, 
obviously [including] local ingredi- 
ents,” said Muldoon. 

Despite its very recent opening, 
Clover Road Brewing is already 
hosting events such as a beer and 
book tasting event on Sunday Oc- 
tober 14, as well as live music on 
Saturdays. In doing so, they hope to 
establish the company as not just a 
brewery, but a place of community 
and friendship. 

“It’s a good place for people to 
simply gather and be social and be 
friendly while sipping on delicious 
beers,” Leblanc said. 


The Berkeley Beacon 


Muldoon explains how the craft 
beer industry differs from many oth- 
ers, with an emphasis on community 
rather than competition. 

“We have been so fortunate to 
have other breweries help us who 
give us a hand, be very generous, 
very thoughtful, very supportive, in 
a way that is just very surprising,” 
she said. 

Clover Road Brewing is located 
only a few blocks away from anoth- 
er brewery, which Muldoon said has 
been extremely helpful and welcom- 
ing. Leblanc considers the brewery’s 
welcoming atmosphere “an accom- 
plishment.” 

“We’re very proud of being a part 
of this environment and being able 
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to collaborate with other breweries,” 
Muldoon said. 

Now that they are starting to have 
a repeatable process and understand 
the operations, Clover Road Brew- 
ing is looking for more ways to get 
its beer out to the public. In the fu- 
ture, the brewery hopes to participate 
in local festivals and public events, 
generally scaling up its involvement 
in the community. The brewery is 
also working on branding, creating a 
logo and labels for its beers, to ex- 
pand its distribution. 

“We want to get our beer out 
there, because we think it’s really 
good,” Muldoon said. 


karenna_umschield@emerson.edu 


Of Montreal showcases the power of spectacle 
at Sinclair concert 


Jackson Bailey 
Beacon Correspomdent 


The Sinclair in Cambridge was 
given quite the trippy show when 
Of Montreal and its frontperson 
Kevin Barnes stopped by last Sat- 
urday. 

The band, originally from Ath- 
ens, GA, started mixing indie and 
psychedelic pop in 1996, with 
Barnes’ almost-futuristic, some- 
times Bowie-esque vocals serving 
as a mainstay for a band that is al- 
ways on the cutting edge of weird. 


The group’s newest album 
“Freewave Lucifer F>ck F>ck 
F>ck” combines all things 


messy and interesting into one. 


Songs such as “Marijuana’s a 
Working Woman” and “Ofren- 
da-Flanger-Ego-a Gogo” serve 


more as techno-poetry, with the 
lyrics of the latter touching on 
painter Edward Hooper and fake 
orgasms. 

Perhaps the best — or most co- 
herent, this music is odd — song 
is the penultimate track, “Night- 
sift.” Barnes and company ease 
into a rhythm for a bit, embracing 
a sound that might be found in a 
club. To get a sense of Of Montre- 
al’s lyrical style, here’s a taste off 
of “Nightsift”: 

“Put me on a pedestal, I’m wast- 
ed / You can be so creative with 
refuse/ Only fame can make some- 


one a has-been / She sleeps with 
her fans ‘cause they are faceless 
/ Oh, knowing someone’s name 
makes it feel sleazy / Being seen 
is actual self-mutilation.” 

But, back to the concert. I ar- 
rived at the Sinclair expecting 
something I hadn’t seen before. 
Given that “Freewave Lucifer 
F>ck F>ck F>ck” is Of Montreal’s 
18th album, I expected that I’d be 
one of the few 20-somethings in 
a sea of millennials. That didn’t 
turn out to be the case. 

Instead, Of Montreal brought 
out folks of all ages. I stood be- 
tween a group of Boston Universi- 
ty students on my left and a mid- 
dle-aged English woman on my 
right. As the BU kids complained 
about getting their fake IDs taken, 
I scanned the crowd to find that 
there wasn’t one prominent age 
group at all. 

When the lights began to dim, 
the audience was greeted by the 
band, sans Barnes. Instead, a fea- 
tured dancer adorned in a red mask 
opened the show via speech. As 
the masked man spoke, the music 
picked up, turning his speech to a 
fiery sermon. By the time Barnes 
came out, the audience was abso- 
lutely in tune with the weirdness, 
completely engrossed by the mix- 
ing of wigs, makeup, and perfor- 
mance that made up this spectacle. 

Breaks gave the stage to cer- 


tain performance art. Perform- 
ers would come out between old 
hits such as “It’s Different for 
Girls” or “The Party’s Crashing 
Us Now” in intricate costumes, 
sporting masks ranging in style 
from “Squid Game”-esque to an- 
imalistic. 

At one point, performers 
emerged from the wings as a spar- 
kly dragon, and as angels anoint- 
ed with bright LEDs lining large, 
white wings in another. The show 
was delightfully unpredictable — 
much like Of Montreal’s music. 

“As an artist, you don’t know 
what you’re going to be inspired 
to do,” said Barnes in an inter- 
view with American Songwriter. 
“T like to think of the Salvador 
Dali quote, ‘Every morning when 
I wake up, I ask myself what won- 
derful things am I going to accom- 
plish today?’ While I don’t think I 
have his level of confidence, I do 
think that’s something every artist 
should shoot for.” 

Barnes’ confidence is absolute- 
ly apparent onstage. Throughout 
the night they rarely stopped mov- 
ing. Barnes was integral in move- 
ment pieces, dance breaks, and 
audience stunts. 

Barnes, who identifies as non- 
binary, used dance in many ways 
to blend the notions of ageless and 
genderless performance. At times 
they skipped and hopped around 


Of Montreal performing at Sinclair. / Courtesy Jackson Bailey 


in almost childlike fashion. By the 
end of the concert, I couldn’t tell 
if Barnes was 25 or 55. The danc- 
ers and Barnes all utilized masks, 
implementing unique sights and 
characters every few minutes, fur- 
ther muddying the audience’s ex- 
pectations. 

Of Montreal satisfies the need 
for spectacle and ingenuity in 
performance. When I'd left the 
concert, I felt like I'd been given 
a glimpse into a world of enter- 


tainment much weirder and more 
interesting than anything I’d seen 
recently. Though they are wrap- 
ping up the tour of their 18th 
album, Of Montreal pushes the 
envelope, inviting us all to take a 
dip into the bizarre. 


jackson_bailey@emerson.edu 
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Bad Bunny ‘Baby’: The Rise to Stardom 


Melodie Vaval 
Beacon Correspomdent 


Puerto Rican musician Bad 
Bunny prompted confusion and 
pride alike as his unexpected rise 
to stardom quickly made him the 
face of reggaeton. Topping his 
musical strides, he’s reformed 
societal stigmas concerning the 
queer Latino community by being 
a source of support and represen- 
tation. 

Bad Bunny rocked the Latino 
and American music industries, 
shattering world records, follow- 
ing the drop of his latest, acute- 
ly-praised album “Un Verano Sin 
Ti.” 

In the span of mere five years, 
Benito Antonio Martinez Ocasio 
— more famously known as Bad 
Bunny — has created a persona 
many Latino people carry around 
with them. 

“To my [Puerto Rican] friends 
living in the US, he’s like a piece 
of home,” freshman Cherie Laro- 
che said. “He gives representation 
where there isn’t any.” 

Bad Bunny embarked on a 
whirlwind journey when his sin- 
gle “Dakiti,” featuring Jhay Cor- 
tez, overwhelmed every radio 
station and music-producing plat- 
form known to man. 

The widely renowned reggaeton 
song skyrocketed Bad Bunny from 
small-town rapper to international 
superstar. Having amassed an au- 
dience of over 63 million people 
as reported by Spotify, this boric- 
ua has “changed the game.” 

Such an inconceivable rise to 
stardom prompts the questions: 
Who is Benito, and how on earth 
has he come this far in such a 
short period of time? 

The reggaeton genre quickly 
shifted from being categorized as 
“dirty” and “womanizing” to be- 
coming a source of pride for the 
Latino community. During this 
time, Benito was but a mere nifo 


whose ambitions would soon turn 
into irrefutable talent. 

It’s no secret to his fans that the 
artist has drawn immense inspira- 
tion from the founding fathers of 
reggaeton, such as Nicky Jam and 
Daddy Yankee. 

In an interview with GQ, Beni- 
to said he would often “steal [his] 


in an English-speaking demo- 
graphic. 

“He’s done it by being famous 
enough to spark curiosity from 
white people,” said 

Journalism Professor Mark 
Leccese — whose music taste is 
quite diverse. 

Bad Bunny recognizes this in- 


his below-average rap songs onto 
SoundCloud after long days of 
bagging groceries at a local su- 
permercado in his native town of 
Vega Baja. This 

perseverance would prove a 
vital element of his evolution 
from SoundCloud rapper to re- 
cord-breaking musician. 


Bad Bunny performing at his concert in Fenway Park. / Courtesy John Hutchings 


father’s big t-shirts and snag a 
Yankees baseball cap to wear it 
sideways only to emulate reggae- 
ton legend Daddy Yankee.” 

“T think he borrows [their] 
styles and modernizes them which 
is why his music is so enthrall- 
ing,” Laroche said. 

At the start of what would be- 
come a staggering career, Beni- 
to’s audience was strictly Latino. 
Since then, he’s immersed himself 


filtration of English-speaking lis- 
teners, saying he’s “cracked the 
gringo market without surrender- 
ing his mother tongue.” That can 
be partly attributed to his features 
with particularly prominent Amer- 
ican artists like Drake and Cardi B 
in songs “MIA” and “I Like It,”. 
Benito’s passion for music 
started from a young age and grew 
further during his adolescence. 
He made it a priority to upload 


After his short-lived rap era, 
Bad Bunny made the decision 
to dip his toes into the world of 
trap music — a genre where more 
words are spoken than sung — 
which ultimately gave him the 
recognition he so _ desperately 
needed to make it into a dog-eat- 
dog industry. 

“I owe my career to trap, real- 
ly,” Benito said at a 2022 concert 
in Miami. 


2017 was the turning point in 
Bad Bunny’s career as he gifted 
the world with “Soy Peor” — in 
English,“I’m Worst” — a trap 
song depicting the loss of trust 
after a heartbreak. That single 
turned the heads of big-time pro- 
ducers like Tainy toward the up- 
and-coming Puerto Rican star. 

Five years later, Bad Bunny is 
dominating the music industry not 
only by switching to reggaeton 
but by revolutionizing the genre 
itself, 

“T think it was crucial for his 
career to shift to reggaeton — 
that’s what everyone listens to 
these days,” says Aliana Kernisan, 
an avid Bad Bunny listener and 
self-proclaimed superfan. 

The drastic nature of Bad Bun- 
ny’s growth has made it possible 
for the artist to gross over 50 
number-one hits in the span of 
seven weeks. That is unheard of 
for someone whose career started 
roughly 4 1/2 years ago. 

As well as excelling in the mu- 
sic industry, the star has publicly 
challenged heteronormative ste- 
reotypes by breaking through the 
conservative gender barriers he 
grew up behind, which has blown 
open doors for the queer Hispanic 
community. 

Ata recent concert of his in San 
Juan, Benito invited six small- 
scale Latino artists — all part 
of the LGBTQ community — to 
come onto the stage which over- 
looked copious amounts of peo- 
ple to share their music with the 
crowd. 

Bad Bunny’s indisputable cha- 
risma, playfulness, and Latino 
pride have played integral roles in 
the contagion of his songs. 

“I’m just proud, so very proud,” 
Kernisan said with a grin. “His 
music is life-changing for us 
[Latinos].” 


melodie_vaval@emerson.edu 


Portraits of Pride intersects the past and 
future of LGBTQ history 


Ryan Yau 
Beacon Correspomdent 


At the intersection of Boston Com- 
mon and the Public Garden, two of the 
oldest parks in America, lies the Portraits 
of Pride exhibition. The exhibition is itself 
an intersection in LGBTQ history, show- 
casing local queer leaders of the past, 
present, and future. 

The exhibition hosts 22 large photo- 
graphed portraits of Massachusetts-based 
LGBTQ figures across industries like 
public service, entrepreneurship, busi- 
ness, and law, among others. Each portrait 
includes a quote about what pride means 
to its subjects. 

A secondary exhibition is being held 
at 60 Seaport Blvd, displaying smaller 
variants of each portrait. Both locations 
will be on display for the remainder of 
October. 

The photos were taken by Olympic 
Games photographer John Huet. Bos- 
ton-based filmmaker and immigration ac- 
tivist Jean Dolin is the creative manager 
of the exhibition. 

Though Dolin’s background is in doc- 
umentary making, he opted to turn his 
idea into an exhibition as he could show- 
case more unique voices than could be 
achieved in a filmic medium. 

“Each person is very much standing 
on their own, telling an individual story,” 
Dolin said in an interview with The Bea- 
con. “Choosing photography is the best 
way to do that, because you get to capture 
the person who they are—their essence, 
their beauty, or even their grace.” 

The exhibition was slated to open in 
June for Pride Month, but due to missing 
sponsors, the plan fell through. Despite 
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Introduction board at exhibition. / C ourtesy Sophia Pargas 


the setback, Dolin was determined for the 
exhibition to open this year. 

“There’s just so [many] attacks on 
[LGBTQ] folks in literature and curricu- 
lum, and trans women, specifically black 
trans women being killed,” Dolin said. “I 
just knew this exhibition needs to happen 
this year. I put everything I had into it and 
it’s happening now.” 

The exhibition opened in October for 
LGBT History Month—fitting, as one of 
the goals of the portraits is to showcase 
older figures in the community alongside 


younger ones. 

Among the featured older generation 
of LGBTQ leaders is Elyse Cherry, who 
is the CEO of BlueHub Capital, a non- 
profit that works to finance community 
development programs. Her portrait’s 
quote reads: “As a lesbian who came 
out in the late 1970s, I was considered 
a criminal. Now I’m a Portrait of Pride. 
Onward!” 

Besides community development 
work, Cherry has been involved with ac- 
tivism since she was 19. Studying law at 


Northeastern, Cherry was dissatisfied by 
the negative way her professor taught gay 
rights—he told her she should teach the 
class. So she and three others took it upon 
themselves to course-correct. 

“We decided to put together what was 
the first “gay rights in the criminal law’ 
presentation, and then other people in my 
law school class started taking on other 
pieces, gay rights and family law, gay 
rights and contract law,” Cherry said. “By 
the time we were done, we had actually 
put together the first course curriculum.” 

Another figure featured is David 
Leonard, president of the Boston Public 
Library. The library seeks to respond to 
the technological needs of today and to 
encourage younger people to take advan- 
tage of the library’s resources, and most 
importantly to increase inclusivity. 

“Today, my work at the library is 
serving everybody,” he said. “But Jean’s 
work was a reminder that there were im- 
portant parts of my life I was more direct- 


The youngest person featured in the 
portraits is 17-year-old Alia Cusolito, 
who got involved with activism after lob- 
bying their school for a gender-sexuality 
alliance club. They co-founded Queer 
Youth Assemble, a nonprofit that focuses 
on community events for queer youth. 

In March, the Assemble started a na- 
tional school walkout as a response to 
Florida’s “Don’t Say Gay” bill and Tex- 
as’ anti-transgender directive. The walk- 
out was a success, amassing over 10,000 
participants. They plan to focus on com- 
munity spaces for queer youth. 

Dolin’s goal was to create a visible 
showcase of LGBTQ leaders in the com- 


munity, and there was no place more visi- 
ble to Boston than the Common. 

“What I want to say with the exhibi- 
tion is that the [LGBTQ] community ex- 
ists everywhere, in every field, in every 
end of the society,” Dolin said. “It doesn’t 
matter what color you are, it doesn’t mat- 
ter what gender you are or if you do not 
relate to any gender at all. The fact there 
is humanity in you is all you need to exist 
and all you need to succeed in any spaces 
that you choose to.” 

The exhibition upholds current 
LGBTQ leaders in Massachusetts and 
serves as a generational bridge for the 
community. While some of those fea- 
tured in the portraits already knew one 
another, the opening celebration of the 
exhibition allowed younger generations 
to connect with key figures in the com- 
munity. 

“There’s a ton of work to be done and 
movements need intergenerational sup- 
port, or they just fade out,” Cherry said. 
“Tm just thrilled that folks like Alia anda 
lot of the other folks who are participating 
in this are out there pushing forward.” 

However, visibility is not every- 
thing—though the portraits are a great 
gesture, Cusolito emphasizes the impor- 
tance of direct action. 

“They still need the resources that 
have been denied to them for so many 
years,” they said. “We need to push for 
more resources and inclusive education 
in our schools, and for changing policy 
so that people can actually freely exist in 
the world.” 


ryan_yau@emerson.edu 


Sports 


Baseball and softball teams start fall ball 


Abigail Lott 
Beacon Staff 


Emerson’s baseball and softball 
teams returned to the field three 
weeks ago, *insert record here* 

The softball team finished its 
non-traditional season last week 
four times and playing a game 
each week. Head Coach Phil 


Photo taken by Anna Schoemann, Courtesy of Matt Horan 


McElroy said the team was buzz- 
ing to get back on the diamond. 
“Fall Ball Day is always an ex- 
citing time,” he said. “There’s good 
energy and good excitement and 
people really enjoy being there.” 
Although temperatures are cooling 
down and rain pours down on Bos- 
ton, Head Baseball Coach Nick Ven- 


Bruins roster brings 
uncertainty 


Cont. from Pg. 1 


riod goal. The beginnings 
of chemistry are form- 
ing between these three. 


Centers Jack Studnicka and Trent 
Frederic played together most of 
the night, but the pair didn’t seem 
to complement each other. Wheth- 
er they were partnered with Smith 
or Greer didn’t seem to make a 
difference. Studnicka landed four 
shots on net and had a decent game 
individually, but Frederic strug- 
gled to keep up with his linemates. 

Right now, the Czech line re- 
mains the Bruins’ best option, and 
a Bergeron-DeBrusk duo will al- 
most certainly yield offense. The 
puzzle of the team’s bottom two 
lines will be a priority for Mont- 
gomery to solve, as well as find- 
ing a compatible forward to play 
on Bergeron’s left wing—Tay- 
lor Hall was first up on Wednes- 
day’s regular season opener. 

3. Montgomery’s  sys- 
tem impacting some _ areas 
of the ice more than others 

Montgomery was hired over the 
summer after former bench boss 
Bruce Cassidy was dismissed 
for reasons including his failure 
to jumpstart the team’s offense, 
particularly during the playoffs. 
During the Bruins’ first-round loss 
against the Carolina Hurricanes 
last May, the team scored just 2.86 
goals per game, well below its 
3.09 regular-season average. More 
importantly, the team relied on its 
top offensive weapons too much, 


receiving seven of its 20 goals 
from players not named March- 
and, Bergeron, Pastrnak, or Hall. 
Montgomery was hired to push 
the team to produce more offense 
from more sources—a process he 
believes begins with the defense- 
men. Montgomery’s new system 
was in full effect Saturday as Bru- 
ins defensemen appeared more 
confident with the puck, partic- 
ularly in leading the rush. Jakub 
Zboril, Mike Reilly, and Hampus 
Lindholm were among the most 
bold, and their efforts led to more 
offensive zone time and pressure. 
However, Montgomery’s more 
offensively-focused instruc- 
tions for defensemen also led 
to a less stingy defense than 
usual. The Bruins allowed five 
goals on Saturday and looked 
less stout than usual. The Devils 
third goal highlighted this trend 
as defensemen Connor Clifton 
and Derek Forbort left Hughes 
wide open in front of the net. 
Montgomery isn’t doing his job 
if he does not try to change the 
way the team plays in some re- 
gards, but right now, his changes 
appear to be leading to less de- 
fensive stoutness. The Bruins will 
need to tighten up in their own 
zone to be successful this season. 
4. Foligno turns back the 
clock with an impressive effort 
Foligno had a disastrous 2021- 
22 campaign. Arriving in Bos- 
ton via free agency in July 2021, 
the veteran forward struggled to 
produce, scoring just two goals 
and 13 points in the regular sea- 


nochi says his team is still passionate 
despite less than ideal conditions. 

“T was a little bit concerned with 
how [the team] would react to being 
out there because it was definitely 
not the prettiest night to be outside,” 
Vennochi said. “From the moment 
they got off the bus, it was pretty 
clear that they were pretty fired 


son and eventually being de- 
moted to the Bruins’ fourth line. 
With increased competition for 
spots in the bottom six, it looked 
like Foligno might be ousted from 
the lineup altogether. His $3.8 
million salary cap hit forced the 
team to make some tough deci- 
sions to remain compliant with 
the cap—including placing Fo- 
ligno on waivers Sunday, which 
made him available for any team 
in the league to claim for free. 
But after Foligno’s performance 
on Saturday—during which he 
looked a lot more like the skilled 
power forward he was while cap- 
tain of the Columbus Blue Jack- 
ets—the Bruins chose to keep 
him on the roster after he cleared 
waivers. One shift in the third 
period stood out when Foligno 
put together a dogged effort on 
the forecheck, forcing a turnover 
that gave Lauko a high-danger 
scoring chance, and then mo- 
ments later laid a heavy body- 
check on Devil Alexander Holtz. 
Foligno was rewarded for his 
efforts late in the third peri- 
od when he assisted on Lauko’s 
goal, but he was consistent all 
night long, looking much im- 
proved from the sluggish-skating 
fourth-liner he was last year. Fo- 
ligno’s effort on Saturday made a 
much stronger case for his place 
on the roster, giving him a de- 
cent shot playing games regularly. 
5. Studnicka will stick around, 
but his role is still indeterminate 
After center Marc McLaughlin 
was assigned to the Providence 
Bruins—Boston’s AHL . affili- 
ate—it became clear the Bruins 
did not want to risk losing Stud- 
nicka by putting him on waivers. 
The 23-year-old has been tout- 
ed as the Bruins’ top prospect for 
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up to be there and it sustained all 
the way through some of the rain.” 
Vennochi explained that the base- 
ball team has a consistent practice 
schedule of conditioning, defen- 
sive drills, and throwing programs. 
The team also played an in- 
trasquad game on Oct. 2 to im- 
prove chemistry and get back 
into game-playing shape. 
“It was a really windy day so 
it’s kind of a hard day to get a full 
read on everything, but the guys 
were locked in,” Vennochi said. 
“They were focused, they compet- 
ed, and they supported each other.” 
The softball team had two 
scrimmages, one against Fram- 
ingham State University and ather 
against University of Massachu- 
setts Dartmouth, which helped 
McElroy gauge the team’s po- 
sition at this point of offseason. 
“The games went well,” He said. 
“We don’t really focus on keeping 
score and things like that. We’re 
getting people out there. We got to 
see what we needed to see and the 
freshman contributed really well.” 


According to both teams’ 
coaches, first-year players 
have adjusted well from _ the 


high school to collegiate level. 
“They seem to have fit right in,” 
Vennochi said. “When we recruit, 
we really focus on fitting into Emer- 
son as a whole. I think there are a lot 
of like-minded people on the team 
studying similar things and they all 
kind of bought into where we’re at.” 
“Our team is fairly small, but 
overall, they’ve been fitting in well 
and they got the nerves out on the 
first day of games,” McElroy added. 
The Emerson softball team has 15 
players this season, the small size 


years, but struggled to carve out a 
place for himself in an NHL line- 
up and now seems to be approach- 
ing the end of his development 
curve, as evidenced by his ineli- 
gibility to move between Boston 
and Providence without waivers. 
Though he will likely take the 
fourth line spot McLaughlin 
was vying for—and lost, due to 
the Bruins’ freedom to call him 
up and send him down without 
risk of losing him—his capabil- 
ities on the line are in question. 
What became clear on Saturday 
is that Studnicka is struggling 
with the same problem he’s faced 
the last several years in Boston: 
finding a role. He does not have 
the size or aggressive play to be 
a physical, energy player, and he 
hasn’t quite put together the skill 
to contribute offensively—he had 
just two assists in four presea- 
son games, tallying zero goals. 
The Bruins will allow Stud- 
nicka to find his way at hock- 
ey’s highest level, but he needs 
to find his game quickly if he 
wants to stick around long-term. 
6. Lindholm looking like a 
true number one defenseman 
Defenseman Hampus Lind- 
holm arrived in Boston via trade 
in March and immediately signed 
an eight-year extension with the 
Bruins worth $6.5 million average 
annual value. That kind of money 
is almost always given to players 
at the top of the defensive depth 
chart, which is exactly where Lind- 
holm finds himself now with McA- 
voy still recovering from surgery. 
Lindholm wasn’t expected to be 
the top dog for the Bruins when 
he arrived—the plan was for him 
to partner with McAvoy to form 
a more stable top pair and spread 
out depth throughout the lineup. 
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helping to make a tight-knit group. 
The baseball team has selected 
three seniors for Captains: short- 
stop Thai Morgan, third base- 
man and infielder Jake Hatch, and 
catcher and first baseman Matt Na- 
chamie. Vennochi praised the three 
for consistency and energy so far. 
“The three of them work re- 
ally well together, doing it dif- 
ferently,” Vennochi said. “It’s 
important as a captain to be you 
and I think that those guys are 
always themselves, but I think 
they’ve been doing a good job.” 
McElroy dislikes the term “cap- 
tain” and opted to call those posi- 
tions “team leaders.” Juniors short- 
stop and first baseman Makenzie 
Killough and shortstop and second 
baseman Claire Overton took the 
position of softball team leaders. 
Both coaches expressed their as- 
pirations for the season, focused 
on smaller team-oriented goals. 
“When we set out at the begin- 
ning of the season we want to be 
one team all the way through,” Ven- 
nochi said. “We want to waste zero 
days. Those are our two big-pic- 
ture goals... I think we have a lot 
to prove and I think we are the 
group that is going to prove it.” 
McElroy noted that the NEW- 
MAC has fierce competition simi- 
lar to the best Division III confer- 
ences in the country. The softball 
team, he said, wants to compete. 
“My goal is to continue to put 

a competitive team on the field 
that represents Emerson College,” 
McElroy said. “Our goal can nev- 
er be to win the championship 
every year. You have to set goals 
that you can obtain. Just being re- 
spectable, showing up every day, 
being competitive, and if we do 
that, which I think we can, we can 
beat anybody on any given day.” 


abigail _lott@emerson.edu 


But Lindholm was a number one 
defenseman in Anaheim for years, 
and he looks poised to take over 
the role in Boston now, too— 
at least until McAvoy returns. 
The Swedish defenseman played 
a team-high 22 minutes on Sat- 
urday and was plus-one over 
the night. Lindholm was profi- 
cient in all three zones, show- 


ing he can shoulder the load 
McAvoy will leave behind. 

7. What is Freder- 
ic’s place on this team? 


Frederic broke through with 
the Bruins in the 2020-21 sea- 
son, playing 42 games while es- 
tablishing himself as an agitator 
in the bottom-six. Last year, he 
played a season-high 60 games 
but failed to stick in the line- 
up for lack of a defined role. 

That trend appears to be continu- 
ing this year, as Frederic seems to 
be consistently the Bruins’ worst 
player. On Saturday, he took an 
early-boarding minor, forcing the 
Bruins to kill the penalty. After the 
penalty, he seemed to be skating 
a step behind the play, bobbling 
passes and contributing very little 
to the offense. It was a picture of 
Frederic at his worst: out of step, 
undisciplined, and disengaged. 

In a league where the fourth-line 
enforcer position is fading into 
history, what place does a bruiser 
like Frederic have if he can’t keep 
up with the play and avoid taking 
bad penalties? At this point, Fred- 
eric must find a way to remedy 
his shortcomings or risk being cut 
from the starting forward group. 


leo_kagan@emerson.edu 


